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FOREWORD 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Administrative Roundup was held at 
Illinois State Normal University on Saturday, December 6, 1958. The 
annual Roundup programs are planned to bring together staff mem- 
bers of teacher-education institutions and the administrators and 
teachers in public schools in an effort to identify public school 
problems and to improve teacher-education programs to meet these 
problems. 


The 1958 program was planned around the general topic of 
“Emphasis on Quality in Programs of Teacher Education.” Dr. Lind- 
ley J. Stiles, Dean of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, gave the keynote address. The Discussion Sec- 
tions were conducted around the problems listed in the Table of 
Contents. At noon the problem was further discussed by President 
Robert G. Bone and Dean Stiles. Copies of the addresses and Re- 
corders’ Reports on the Discussion Sections are included in this issue 
of Teacher Education. 


The Roundup programs over the years have influenced the 
teacher-education programs in Illinois. They have also brought college 
and University faculty members and public school personnel together 
to work cooperatively in improving public education in Illinois. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Roundup will be held Saturday, 
December 5, 1959. Complete information on this program will be 
mailed in ample time to make plans to attend the conference. 


—The ISNU Roundup Committee 


R. U. Gooding Jack Blackburn 
Robert G. Bone Harold Gibson 
Eric Johnson Warren Perry 


Arthur H. Larsen Arthur W. Watterson 
J. W. Carrington, Chairman 
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PROGRAM 
Illinois State Normal University 26th Roundup 


, Saturday, December 6, 1958 


9:30 - 9:50 a.m.—Registration Corridor of Capen Auditorium 
Music—Illinois State Normal University Band, 
Arden Vance, Director 


10:00-11:00 a.m.—General Session Capen Auditorium 
) Dean Arthur H. Larsen, Chairman 


Address——“Emphasis on Quality in Programs of Teacher 
Education” by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean of School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


11:00-12:20 a.m.—Discussion Sections Schroeder Hall 


a. ‘Teacher Preparation in Guidance, Counseling, and 
Testing 
Leader—Miss Inabell Trueblood, Decatur 
Recorder—Miss Christine P’Simer* 

b. Teacher Preparation on the Fifth Year Level 
Leader-—Paul Ross, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Recorder—Robert H. Moore* 

c. Teacher Preparation for Quality Education in 

Elementary Schools 
Leader—Ervin Zehr, Peoria 
Recorder—Miss Elizabeth Russell* 
d. Teacher Preparation for Quality Education in 
Junior High Schools 
Leader—-Ernie Poe, Wheaton 
Recorder—Miss Lucille Hagman* 
e. Teacher Preparation for Quality Education in 
High Schools 
Leader—Don Prince, Princeton 
Recorder—-Warren Perry* 


12:45 - 2:45 p.m.—Noon Luncheon Student Union Building 
President Robert G. Bone, Presiding 


Music——University Treble Choir 

John Terwilliger, Director 
“The Day’s Work as a President Sees It’——President Bone 
“Before We Go Home” ——Dean Lindley J. Stiles 


* Member of the Illinois State Normal University Faculty. 
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EMPHASIS ON QUALITY IN PROGRAMS 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Dean LINDLEy J. STILES 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin 


The nature, amount, and quality of education a society provides 
for its teachers forecasts its future. As the truth of this premise is 
more widely understood, people throughout the United States are 
developing concern for the quality of programs of teacher education. 
In this age when educated brain power is our most precious resource, 
few informed Americans are willing to trust the future to the inade- 
quate programs of teacher education of the past half century. 

To admit that programs of teacher education have been, and 
still are, short on quality is not to depreciate the dedicated efforts of 
leaders in pioneer institutions such as Illinois State Normal University. 
President Raymond W. Fairchild, a truly great teacher-educator, and 
other presidents of this fine institution and the faculty members who 
served so faithfully with them, along with their counterparts in other 
colleges across the nation worked against insurmountable obstacles 
as they fought in their time for quality in teacher education. They . 
served in a period when public apathy and ignorance supported the 
false notion made popular by Benjamin Franklin that “some of the 
lesser sort can teach.” They endeavored to upgrade programs of pre- 
paration for teaching on budgetary crumbs from the tables of financial 
support for higher education. Often school officials, though critical of 
the quality of teachers produced, were reluctant to join the crusade 
for better teacher education programs. In spite of the difficulties they 
faced, early leaders in teacher education managed to lay a solid foun- 
dation that offers hope that quality programs of teacher education 
can be developed—and in time to guarantee that self-government and 
individual freedom can be preserved. 


Original Source of Criticisms of Teacher Education 


The criticisms of teacher education that are common today had 
their origin, in most instances, in the thoughtful analyses and early 
researches of those whose central concern was for teacher education— 
professors of education in colleges and universities, specialists in 
teacher education in state departments of public instruction, and those 
responsible for the in-service education of teachers in school systems. 
Long before the current cold-war inspired anxiety for the quality of 
our educational programs, in the 1930's in fact, the Commission on 
Teacher Education stimulated various studies and numerous experi- 
mental programs to strengthen teacher education. World War II cut 
short what many informed observers believed to be the beginnings of 
a great forward thrust toward quality programs of teacher education 
in the United States. Following the war, before they were able to re- 
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capture the lost momentum, institutions for teacher education and 
schools of education in universities found themselves the object of a 
nation-wide, scape-goat movement which indicted them for the very 
weaknesses they had earlier identified and sought to correct. The 
attack came so swiftly, and with such bitterness in some quarters, that 
many in teacher education became defensive of the status-quo rather 
than the vigorous leaders for change they had been before World 
War II. 


Emerging Agreements about Teacher Education 


Fortunately, as is always the case when truth is free to combat 
error, reason is beginning to return to efforts to strengthen the quality of 
teacher education. As we become more rational about the steps needed 
to improve teacher education programs, it is clear that all are agreed 
that the preparation of teachers is properly the concern of all—citizens 
as well as professional workers. It is too vital to our total welfare and 
freedom to be left to the jurisdiction of any single group. Ultimately, 
quality in teacher education is based upon the decisions of all our 
people. In local communities and the various states, citizens decide the 
caliber of teachers they desire for their children. Through their 
elected officials they set the standards for teacher preparation. By their 
support of school budgets they influence the quality of teachers em- 
ployed. In their attitudes toward schools and teachers they fashion 
the invitation to teaching extended to young people of promise. 

Another fact that is coming to be understood is that the recruit- 
ment, selection, preparation, and retention of superior teachers in our 
schools cannot be left to chance or to the status-quo functioning of 
collegiate programs. Obtaining a sufficient supply of able teachers for 
schools, at all levels, will require the wholehearted support and sys- 
tematic efforts of all. Achievement of quality will depend upon the 
creativeness of those responsible for teacher education to devise pro- 
grams which produce highly capable teachers. No longer can it be 
assumed that anyone can teach. Nor is it believed that anyone suc- 
cessful at teaching at one level or in one subject will automatically be 
equally successful at another level or in another field. Likewise, we 
have lost confidence that any program of preparation is as good as 
another. We are coming to doubt that diversity in teacher education 
programs from institution to institution is a virtue in itself. The 
preparation of quality teachers is coming to be recognized as a highly 
complicated task which challenges the combined intelligence of leaders 


in all fields. 


Dilemmas Confronting Teacher Education 


Certain dilemmas confront those concerned with building quality 
programs of, teacher education. 


1. The resources of colleges and school systems for preparing 
teachers are of necessity being invested in temporary teachers who 
teach only a few years, if at all. Unlike other professional fields where 
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investments in programs of preparation bear dividends to society 
throughout the practitioner’s lifetime, teaching includes many who 
prepare without intent to practice. 


2. Four years of undergraduate college study are insufficient to 
prepare the teacher scholar-educator envisioned as the product of 
preservice programs of teacher education. Because of the inadequacy 
of the time available, those responsible for basic segments of the 
teacher’s preparation—in liberal arts, the teaching fields, and the area 
of pedagogy—too often engage in open conflict with each other over 
the student’s study time, instead of working together to design pro- 
grams of teacher education the quality of which all can support. 


3. The pedagogical aspects of teacher education have become too 
divorced from classrooms, schools, and communities which are the 
laboratories wherein skill in teaching, knowledge of how children 
learn, and an understanding of the organization and function of 
schools can best be developed. As a consequence, many teachers and 
others are rejecting pedagogical courses as being too theoretical, re- 
dundant, or elementary in their emphasis and too often taught by 
professors who are unfamiliar with modern schools and classrooms. At 
the same time student teaching and the laboratory-type pedagogical 
course are rated as the most valuable preparation for teaching of all 
the courses prospective teachers take in college, including those in the 
subject fields. 


4. It is coming to be generally agreed that the Master’s degree 
should constitute continuing preparation for classroom teaching. It 
should help teachers extend their knowledge of the subject fields they 
teach as well as offer opportunities to improve their understanding of 
the education process itself. Yet many teachers find the graduate 
courses in the various subject fields are either not the type they desire 
or else such courses offer too much competition with younger graduate 
students whose scholarship is more recent. Too frequently, teachers 
report, the professors who urge them to undertake graduate study in 
teaching fields are reluctant to design subject courses that help 
teachers to become more competent in elementary or junior and senior 
hich schools. 


5. School systems and teachers who are critical of programs of 
teacher education have often demonstrated a regrettable reluctance to 
assume responsibility for helping prepare teachers at both the pre- 
service level and during a period of internship. Colleges typically have 
difficulty finding classrooom stations for student teachers and for the 
laboratory observation and participation of students in pre-student 
teaching courses. Teachers are likely to consider the supervision of a 
student teacher an imposition. Most school systems press beginners 
into full-time teaching duties although they, as well as the colleges, 
realize full well that college graduates are only partially prepared for 
teaching. 
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6. Systems of certification in various states and personnel pol- 
icies of many school systems tend to emphasize quantitative factors in 
the teacher’s undergraduate and graduate preparation—number and 
distribution of course credits, college degrees, recency of study— 
rather than the achievement of excellence in teaching and scholarship. 
Teachers required to take prescribed numbers of course credits to renew 
certificates or to gain advancements on salary scales all too frequently, 
college officials observe, deliberately select courses which overlap those 
they have previously studied, or enroll in extension classes or summer 
sessions, or in courses conveniently scheduled, in place of others which 
promise to contribute more to their professional competence. 


7. Financial support for educational research has been so meager 
that educational theories are imposed upon school after school, with- 
out being objectively tested through basic research. Programs of teacher 
education can be only as good as the educational knowledge upon 
which they are based. Without basic research, progress toward achieve- 
ing quality in teacher education will be based largely upon trial and 
error procedure. 


Conditions Essential for Quality Programs of Teacher Education 


Certain conditions are suggested as essential to the attainment of 
high quality programs of teacher education. 

1. The Best Should Teach. Great teachers cannot be developed 
out of poor human material. We must attract the ablest young people 
—those with the keenest minds, the most wholesome personalities, the 
greatest initiative and the strongest characters—to teaching as a 
career. Programs of recruitment and selection must give highest prior- 
ity to intellectual capacity for teachers in all fields. Mental ability is 
the one quality that collegiate and in-service training programs for 
teachers cannot supply. 


To persuade the best to teach, community attitudes must support 
teaching as a choice career for our most able young people. Programs 
of preparation must be made intellectually challenging and exciting 
for brighter students. Conditions for teaching must permit and en- 
courage the kind of professional life that attracts and holds those with 
the most creative minds and outstanding scholarship. In addition, 
excellence in teaching must be recognized and rewarded. 

2. Policy for Programs of Teacher Education Must Become the 
Joint Responsibility of All Who Contribute to the Preparation of 
Teachers. Included among these should be representatives from state 
departments of public instruction, various departments and schools in 
colleges and universities whose work contributes to the education of 
teachers, and officials in employing school systems. 

3. Programs of Teacher Education Must Clarify Their Goals and 
Achieve a Functional Degree of Standardization. The goal of teacher 
education must be to produce teachers who possess: broad back- 
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grounds of liberal education; thorough scholarship in the subject fields 
to be taught; as well as sound professional orientation and skill in 
teaching. All teachers must have well-stocked, well-disciplined minds, 
be eager for knowledge, skilled in both oral and written expression, 
and be ever consciously respectful of truth and the continuous search 
for new knowledge. In addition to being educated persons and spe- 
cialists in the fields they teach, all teachers should have developed 
keen insight with respect to how learning takes place most effectively 
and with greatest permanence; they must know how children may be 
expected to develop, intellectually, physically, and socially at different 
ages; and they must achieve a satisfactory level of skill in the art 
of teaching. 

The time has come, perhaps, when we can look forward to a 
greater standardization and unification of programs of pre-service 
preparation for teaching in different states and in various institutions 
of higher education within a given state. Until those immediately re- 
sponsible for the education of teachers—including specialists in subject 
fields as well as those professors whose central concern is teacher edu- 
cation—can reach relative agreement with respect to the most desir- 
able program, we can expect little public acceptance of the importance 
of any program of teacher education. 

4. Differentiation Needs to Be Developed for the Various Levels 
of Teaching Competence Utilized by School Systems. Stratification of 
levels of professional competence and types of teaching assignments 
needs to be clarified so that programs of teacher education can estab- 
lish priorities for preparation for different levels of professional 
practice. One might observe, for example, that already it is possible 
to identify in selected school systems across the United States the fol- 
lowing differentiated levels of teaching positions: (a) teacher aid, 
(b) intern teacher, (c) teacher, (d) master teacher, (e) teacher spe- 
cialist. Programs of teacher education can be strengthened by giving 
priorities to the types of positions for which preparation is aimed at 
the undergraduate level, during the first year of graduate study, 
through programs of in-service preparation, and in additional grad- 
uate work. When it is recognized that the college graduate can only 
be prepared for the role of intern teacher—a period of two or three 
years of supervised apprenticeship-——less frustration will be exper- 
ienced by those responsible for collegiate programs of pre-service 
preparation because they are unable to produce fully competent 
teachers who are also mature scholars in their subject fields and edu- 
cators capable of participating in making policies and planning cur- 
riculums for American schools. 

5. The Period of Preparation for the Teacher, Master Teacher, 
and Teacher Specialist (i.e., television teacher, research teacher, or 
specialist in teaching foreign language or science in the elementary 
school), must be extended to include one or two years of graduate 
study, or equivalent attainment through independent scholarship in 
the fields of specialization as well as in education. Attainment of such 
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levels of professional recognition should not be based upon achieve- 
ment of graduate degrees or the accumulation of graduate credits if 
the emphasis is to be on competence. Teachers should return to col- 
leges and universities for graduate study, not because they are required 
to do so, but only if they find such study an aid to professional growth. 


6. The Internship Should Be Provided by Employing School Sys- 
tems to Help the College Graduate Mature into a Professionally Com- 
petent Teacher. Internships should extend for two or three year per- 
iods and provide appropriate financial stipends for interns comparable 
to present beginning salaries for first year teachers. Supervisors em- 
ployed by school systems, with assistance from teacher specialists and 
master teachers, should take over the training of the teacher where the 
work of the college leaves off and continue until the intern is ready for 
full certification and practice as a professionally competent teacher. 


7. Educational Research—both basic and applied—must be 
greatly expanded to extend the stockpile of knowledge out of which 
quality programs of teacher education can he developed. The invest- 
ment in educational research has been almost negligible in the United 
States. Only recently have the large foundations begun to make grants 
to experiments in teacher education. The Federal Government is be- 
ginning to recognize the importance of quality in programs of teacher 
education by the appropriations it has made through the National 
Science Foundation and the Office of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Progress in achieving quality in programs of teacher education will be 
limited by the investments made in educational research and experi- 
mental programs of teacher education at the local, institutional, state. 
and federal levels. 


Conference Sets Example of Cooperation 


This conference sets a good example for promoting joint partici- 
pation to strengthen programs of teacher education. It follows on 
the heels of the installation of a distinguished new President of Tllinois 
State Normal University, Dr. Robert G. Bone, whose background in 
teacher education exemplifies the signs of greatness that graced his 
predecessors in this office. It is significant that the inaugural program 
of a year ago focused attention on the Frontiers in Teacher Education. 
President Bone’s personal appeal, “Let Us All Take Hold,” dramati- 
cally sketched the obligations and opportunities before us in teacher 
education. 

The history of this outstanding institution, and the promise it 
holds for the future under fresh and inspired leadership, combined 
with the support it enjoys from leaders of the profession as evidenced 
by your presence here, offers hope that quality programs of teacher 
education can be achieved. We pray that such attainment will be in 
time to help our schools measure up to the heavy responsibilities they 
must bear if our way of life-—hased upon individual initiative and 
shared responsibility for government, and requiring the application of 
educated intelligence to the problems of people —is to be sustained. 
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ISNU BULLETIN BOARD 


News and Views in the Field of Education 


Eleventh Annual School Public Relations Conference 


Sponsored by the Illinois Education Association and Illinois State 
Normal University, the 11th Annual School Public Relations Con- 
ference will be held at Normal on Saturday, March 14, 1959. The 
general session at 9:30 a.m. in Metcalf School will feature a panel on 
improvement of school public relations. Participating will be C. 
Hjalmar Nelson, managing editor, and Mrs. Nelson, Sunday editor, of 
The Rockford Morning Star, as well as Richard Roll, director of 
public affairs and news for WTVH, Peoria. Representing educators 
on the panel will be the Illinois Education Association public rela- 
tions chairman, Supt. L. Goebel Patton of West Frankfort city schools. 
Newspaper, radio, and ‘TV representatives are being invited to serve 
as consultants at the section meetings which make up the core of 
the conference. 


Topics to be discussed at these meetings, scheduled from 10:40 
a.m. to 12:45 p.m., will include School Finance—Local, State, and 
National; Curricular Interpretations; School Board-Administrative 
Responsibilities in Public Relations; Rumors vs. Facts— How to 
Handle Them; School Cooperation with TV Stations; School Co- 
operation with Radio Stations; Organization of the Public Relations 
Program; and Interpreting the Schools Through Publications. 


The governmental relations executive of the California Teachers 
Association, Robert E. McKay, is to speak at the luncheon in the 
Student Union which winds up the program. 


Advance registrations for the all-day conference and luncheon 
meeting at $2.50 are to be made with Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, director 
of publicity, Illinois State Normal University. Serving with her as 
co-chairman of the conference is Dr. Claude E. Vick of the Illinois 
Education Association. 
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Going West 


Illinois State Normal University is taking Horace Greeley’s advice 
seriously. Extensive plans have been made to extend the present cam- 
pus westward across Main street. Proposed structures to be erected on 
the West campus include the Field House and Men’s Physical Educa- 
tion Building, Practical Arts Building, University High School, Men’s 
Residence Hall, and an Argiculture Building. The Fieldhouse and Phys- 
ical Education ‘Building has already won the approval of the Teachers 
College Board. If present plans are approved all of these buildings 
should be completed before 1965. 


More Room To Snore 


The increasing population and the consequent expanding enroll- 
ments are hastening construction programs on the campus. High school 
students who at some future time plan to attend Illinois State Normal 
University, will be pleased to learn that two new residence halls are in 
the planning stage. One of them is scheduled for completion by the fall 
of 1960. Each structure, housing eight hundred students, will vastly in- 
crease the University’s potential to provide accommodations for its 
students. 


Going Up 


On the basis of their scholastic standing in high school, the caliber 
of students enrolling at Illinois State Normal University is improving. 
In 1953, fifteen percent of the freshmen came from the lowest third of 
their graduating classes, while in 1958 the proportion had fallen to 
four percent. An increasingly greater percentage of the freshman class 
is drawn from the upper and middle thirds of their high school classes. 
In 1958, the highest bracket alone contributed sixty-one percent of the 
freshmen students. These data were prepared by the Director of Ad- 
missions. 


Free Map 


The Educational Services Department of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, has available for teachers and librarians single 
copies of a new map entitled “America’s Products and the Trucks 
That Carry Them.” This bulletin board color map shows the principal 
products of each state and is bordered by pictures of interesting types 
of trucks. For your free copy address the Department at 320 New 
Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Army Goes High Brow 


The uniforms of our military services are rapidly becoming sym- 
vols of mental capacity in addition to covering robust physiques. Dur- 
ing the past year thirty thousand draftees were discharged from service 
because they lacked the mental ability required in the more technical 
aspects of our national defense. Without the human brain the marvel- 
ous potentialities of a machine are merely sinking sand. Thus, the fu- 
ture will witness an increasingly close connection between national de- 
fense and education. 


A Challenge To Teachers 


According to statistics published by an insurance firm' the popu- 
lation of the world is increasing by forty-seven millions annually. 
Hence, it is unlikely that teachers will be listed among the ranks of the 
unemployed in the foreseeable future. What an opportunity for those 
who mold the minds of youth! 


In spite of the tendency toward decentralization of industries in 
some nations, fifteen per cent of the world’s inhabitants live in urban 
areas having populations of one hundred-thousand or more. The most 
populous metropolitan area is New York with more than fourteen mil- 
lion inhabitants followed by Toko, London, and Paris. 


‘Equitable Life of lowa 


Are You Sure, Professor? ? 


Professor Bestor of the University of Ilinois has stated that the 
reason Sputnik has a made-first-in-Russia label on it is due to the 
dilution of standards in our schools by the Progressive Education 
movement which he says began to manifest itself twenty-five years 
ago. It is true that this movement began to assert itself in our elemen- 
tary schools in the early nineteen thirties, and a decade later was found 
in a small number of high schools. Growth, however; has not been 
very rapid for even today only a small percentage of schools consider 
themselves Progressive. It is obvious that the number of graduates 
from these schools who entered our atomic energy program, therefore, 
must be exceedingly small unless they were deliberately selected by the 
employing officials. Graduation from college is usually a minimum re- 
quirement for entering highly specialized services and to attain this 
goal demands sixteen years of school effort. If a pupil entered a Pro- 
gressive school in 1933, that is twenty-five years ago, he would have 
graduated from college in 1949. At that time our atomic energy pro- 
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gram had been in operation for a considerable number of years. How- 
ever, as in any industry, new and youthful employees are not given 
responsibilities that greatly alter future plans. Therefore, the necessary 
decisions and policies regarding the future of the atomic program must 
have been made by older personnel that graduated from the more 
stern traditional schools which the Professor feels were so wonderful. 
There is much to criticize in the Progressive Education movement, but 
this does not mean that one should condone a falsehood concerning it. 


Tin Fish For The Admiral 


Admiral H. G. Rickover, of whose genius in building atomic sub- 
marines all Americans are proud, bemoans the supposed fact that we 
did not study European models before setting up our schools. Sources 
on the history of education in the United States fail to confirm the 
Admiral’s opinion. The evidence indicates that our first colleges and 
secondary schools were copied from English models. European patterns, 
however, were found unsatisfactory and were modified or abandoned 
in favor of more American types. The Latin Grammar school gave 
way to the academy which in turn was supplanted by the high school. 
On the elementary level we also felt the influence of European models. 
In organizing the Massachusetts school system Horace Mann was un- 
doubtedly influenced by the Prussian system at that time the world’s 
best. He spent considerable time visiting Prussian schools and wrote a 
full report concerning them which is available in our libraries today. 


The Massachusetts plan of an eight-year elementary school, following 
the Prussian model, thus became a pattern for the remaining states. 
It cannot be said that the founders of our school system did not study 
European models but perhaps they adopted undersirable phases of 
them. 


The Admiral insists that we began instruction in manners and 
social graces in order to assimilate vast hordes of immigrants. As to 
this point we urge the Admiral to read Brubaker’s, A History of the 
Problems of Education, pages 7-9 and 42. It will be found that instruc- 
tion in manners and morals is an outgrowth of the age of chivalry and 
was restated by subsequent writers from Erasmus to Locke. In their 
view one of the functions of the school was to develop the polished 
gentleman. A phase of this type of education was brought to our shores 
and became a part of the offering in some of our schools. American 
educators were influenced by this European development, but they 
evidently were not originators of it. One can readily agree with the 
Admiral that in the education of our most capable students some con- 
sideration of European models would have been very helpful. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION IN GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, 
AND TESTING 


Leader: Miss INABELI. TRUEBLOOD 


Recorder: Dr. Curistinr P’SIMER 


The first point of general agreement was that each school needed 
to develop a point of view about guidance services and purposes for 
the use of tests. The need for a human relations approach was stressed. 


Teachers who are new to a system or who are in teacher educa- 
tion programs should have training in techniques and understandings 
of tests. They should be capable of interpreting the meanings behind 
scores. The teachers should know also the techniques of counseling 
with students and parents. 


Tt was suggested that some testing programs “label students” and 
put the burden of proof on them. 


New teachers or those fresh from college should be flexible and 
willing to adapt themselves to the program and facilities of the new 
school. They should expect to share in in-service training of new and 
experienced teachers. New teachers must be willing “to play on the 
team.” 


One new ISNU graduate reported that he was able to use the 
standardized tests due to training and class work received while a 
student. He explained how he was adding other case information to 
his folders. He credited his education as the source of his competency 
plus good supervision where he is teaching 


Students seeking teaching positions were advised to inquire into 
the philosophy of the school with regard to counseling, testing, etc., 
and to seek a system which was compatible with the student’s 
philosophy. 


School systems should plan for continued in-service training in 
guidance services in the opinion of this group. 

Specialists hired to develop guidance programs must be willing 
to be of service to the teachers who. are their colleagues. 


These guidance, practices should be both studied and developed 
in school systems arid taught to teachers in training. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION ON THE FIFTH-YEAR LEVEL 


Leader: Paut Ross: 
Recorder: Ropert H. Moore 


There was very general agreement among members of the group 
that the work taken by a large number of teachers as a fifth year of 
teacher education does not make as great a contribution as it should 
to the professional development of those teachers. A number of 
reasons for this weakness were mentioned. 


Many teachers take their work in school administration even 
though they are good teachers and would prefer teaching to adminis- 
tration. The salary differential that exists in most districts between 
teachers’ salaries and administrators’ salaries is often responsible for 
their decision. Since the number of administrative positions is limited, 
many teachers continue to teach after receiving their Master’s degree 
in administration. 

Elementary school teachers often find that in order to gain credit 
on the salary schedule they must secure a Master’s degree. Graduate 
courses available to them are apt to be highly specialized courses 
which are frequently of less value to them than more general courses 
would be. To avoid highly specialized subject matter courses, they may 
take an excessively large number of professional education courses. 

The nature of the courses offered by extension and as late after- 
noon, evening, and Saturday courses often largely determines the 
content of teachers’ fifth-year programs. 

Several suggestions for improving the situation were made by 
group members. 

Outstanding teachers should receive salaries in keeping with their 
abilities in order that they need not undertake work in administration 
as a means of improving their financial position. The difference 
between the salaries of administrators and of the best teachers in a 
school system should be decreased. 

Administrators and supervisors should plan with each teacher a 
fifth-year program best calculated to improve the competency of the 
teacher. School boards should consider such a program the equivalent 
of a Master’s degree for salary schedule purposes. Teachers might well 
also receive salary schedule credit for work experience and travel. 

Colleges, in consultation with public school people, should develop 
courses which would be of maximum value to teachers, both elemen- 
tary and secondary. 

Colleges should offer an adequate number of appropriate subject 
matter courses at times and in places convenient to teachers. Admin- 
istrators should encourage teachers to take such courses. 

If the regulations of accrediting agencies interfere with the de- 
velopment of fifth-year programs which are of greatest value to 
teachers, an attempt should be made to change these regulations. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: IrvIN ZEHR 
Recorder: EvizABETH RUSSELL 


Approximately one hundred persons attended the discussion sec- 
tion pertaining to preparation of elementary teachers for quality 
education. The chairman started the meeting by stating some of the 
purposes of these Roundup sessions. Then the group listed problems 
concerning teacher preparation which they were interested in dis- 
cussing: 

Teaching of science and mathematics 
Teaching of foreign language 

Guidance of student at graduate level 
Practice teaching in public schools 
Classroom management in public schools 
Professional ethics and growth 
Understanding of administrative problems 

The group discussion which followed centered around four of 
these problems: practice teaching in the public schools, classroom 
management, professional ethics, and an understanding of administra- 
tive problems. 

Practice Teaching in Public Schools 

Considerable interest was indicated in our practice teaching pro- 
gram by asking questions concerning placement, supervision, and 
evaluation of our off-campus student teaching program. While the 
discussion pointed out advantages in both on-campus and off-campus 
teaching, the consensus seemed to be that an expansion of off-campus 
student teaching experience might be advantageous. 

Classroom Management 

The administrators stressed the fact that classroom management 
problems are different in the public school, so the teachers colleges 
should make every effort to acquaint the student with problems as 
they exist in public schools. They also suggested that we give greater 
emphasis to individual guidance of students and to the teaching of skills, 
and that we lengthen the time required for the preparation of teachers. 

Professional Ethics and Growth 

The opinion was voiced that, while graduates from our school 
have good attitudes toward the profession, teachers in general need 
to improve their attitudes and do a selling job for the profession. 

Merit rating was mentioned as an incentive for professional 
growth. Two pertinent questions were raised concerning this problem. 
Why is teaching so unique that merit rating doesn’t work? Why are 
we scared of merit rating? 

Problems Confronting Administration 

The group was of the opinion that teachers need more informa- 
tion about the problems involved in the operation of a public school. 
They suggested a closer link between administration and teacher 
preparation. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Leader: ERNIE Por 
Recorder: HAGMAN 


As early as 1900 recommendations were made for specially trained 
teachers for the junior high school. There has been a tendency towards 
departmentalization, but more recent trends have been toward block- 
of-time classes. With the emphasis on the child rather than the subject, 
guidance and counseling have taken on new importance for the teacher. 

Through role playing, members of the group illustrated the com- 
petencies which are needed by the junior high school teacher. The fol- 
lowing were considered of great importance: 

a. Individual guidance 

b. Concern for the “how” in presentation 

c. Class control 

d. Continuous evaluation of learning and teaching 

ce. Subject matter knowledge 


A discussion of the teacher-education program for junior high 
school teachers followed with a presentation of the curriculm offered 
at Illinois State Normal University. There is need for more active re- 
cruitment for teachers of children of junior high school age. Sugges- 
tions for encouraging high school students to choose teaching at this 
erade level include: 

a. Future Teachers of America 

b. Scholarship funds 

c. Representatives from colleges to high schools 

d. Visits by students to college campuses 


Possibly, the colleges might help by allowing the choice of teach- 
ing level to be delayed. The junior high school may be more attractive 
as the college student matures. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Leader: Don Prince 
Recorder: WaRREN PERRY 
The discussions of the topic “Teacher Preparation for Quality 


Education in High Schools” centered on two areas of teacher prepara- 
tion. They were: 


1. How can teacher-training institutions better prepare teachers 
in working with low-ability students ? 


How can the scholarship of individuals preparing to teach be 
improved ? 


With more high schools grouping students by ability, it is becom- 
ing difficult to find, interest, and retain capable teachers to work with 
the lower-ability group. A possible solution was suggested that teacher- 
training institutions make provision for more observation and practice 
teaching in this area of instruction. 


It was felt that the reluctance of teachers to teach this group 
could be overcome if the high schools and teacher-training institutions 
placed more emphasis upon the need and importance of having teach- 
ers teach this group as well as other groups. 


Teaching students of different abilities in the classroom, especi- 
ally in schools without ability grouping, was felt to be a tremendous 
challenge to beginning teachers. Whatever additional preparation 
teacher-training institutions could give in this respect may help these 
prospective teachers meet this challenge. 


The second area brought out the need to improve the scholarship 
of students entering the teaching profession. It was felt by some that 
the teaching profession is not attracting its share of better students 
graduating from high school. A suggestion was made that both the 
high schools and teacher-training institutions become more selective 
in encouraging and accepting students going into teaching. This might 
be accomplished by improved methods of counseling and guidance at 
both levels. 


It was mentioned that improving standards for certification and 
recognition by the state as well as other accrediting agencies may 
serve as a means to stimulate more of the better high school graduates 
into teaching. 
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THE DAY’S WORK AS A PRESIDENT SEES IT 


PRESWENT R. G. 
Illinois State Normal University 


Ladies and gentlemen, Vice-President Larsen officially welcomed 
you to Illinois State Normal University at the opening meeting this 
morning. I merely wish to echo his remarks and add that I am grate- 
ful that you took time from your week-end to join us for this 26th 
Roundup. We always gain from the discussions of this day. We hope 
they are also helpful to you. 

The title given me for my remarks today is, “The Day’s Work 
as a President Sces It.” This gives me considerable latitude. My day, 
as most of yours, is usually a conglomeration of phone calls, meetings, 
dictation, seeking information, committees, and conferences. I might 
even discuss a couple of the late calls I receive. At midnight or even 
2:00 a.m., I pick up the receiver. A voice says, “Is Bob there?” I say, 
“This is Bob. What do you want?” ‘lhey’ll say, “When I came in I 
found a note to call Bob at 5-6090.” I then say, “Who is this calling?” 
Sometimes they'll answer, sometimes they are evasive. I finally say, 
“This is Robert G. Bone.” I often hear a gasp as the click tells me we 
have been disconnected. 

Now and then Treasure Hunts find their way to our door at odd 
times of the evening. I recall one night during the fall of 1957. All 
four of us were down with the “flu.” The doorbell rang. I crawled 
out of bed, pulled on my robe, crept down stairs. There were eight 
young people from my friend, Professor Ross’ school, desiring a hair 
of my mustache. Sufficient to say that by Friday night I am worn 
down (not merely from loss of hair); yet my long week-end is just 
beginning, as is true of most of you gathered here today. 

In talking about my day, I would like to discuss briefly “quality 
in education”——-the theme of this 26th Annual Roundup. During the 
past few years all of you have been faced with terrific enrollment in- 
creases. We have all been forced by the sheer numbers of pupils and 
students to talk of our “expanding quantity.” To take care of these 
terrific increases, we need more classrooms, more equipment, more 
supplies, more teachers; and more and more money. You and I have 
been forced to talk of quantity. 

In the field of education it is imperative that we talk of quality 
along with quantity. A number of committees here at this University 
have been spending a great deal of time and thought on a Ten Year 
Plan. After fourteen months of work, we presented to our Board A 
Ten Year Blueprint for ISNU. It discusses our chief aim, our cur- 
ricula, our anticipated increase, our staffing needs, and our building 
needs. Along with the studies and reports of the committees and the 
sub-committes, the word quality, along with quantity, is mentioned 
again and again. 
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I realize it is somewhat difficult to explain our building needs to 
any group sitting in this beautiful ballroom of our Student Union 
building. However, may I point out that no state funds went into the 
construction of this building. It was built from funds raised by gifts 
from alumni, townspeople, faculty, students, and friends of ISNU 
along with monies from a bond revenue project. We can also show 
you a few other fine modern buildings on our campus. Yet we still 
are too crowded. We have classes in old buildings, some rooms un- 
suited for the purpose to which they are being used; in some old bar- 
racks structures, one of which has been recently argued for by termites; 
and even in a museum. 


Along with these building needs, a good deal of stress was placed 
on staffing our University. These are problems with which many of 
you have been wrestling for about a decade. You people are already 
having difficulties finding enough teachers. ‘There just are not enough 
being graduated. To take care of the vacancies, you, of necessity, place 
more pupils in a room or seek a person with a temporary certificate. 
In any case, you have to take care of the pupils. Universities and 
colleges can close their doors. They already are doing this. In fact, 
this past year we had to deny admission to about 300 young people 
because of lack of housing. 

Dean Stiles said in the morning address that one of the things we 
must do is to get more students into the field of teaching .It is a great 
profession. In fact, in my opinion, it is the greatest. It should have the 
highest of all priorities today. We must sell the young people on the 
fact that teaching is a great profession, and not tell them, at the end 
of a tiring day, how awful teaching is! 

As we seek embryo teachers, let us look for quality. We at ISNU 
are very proud of the fact that over 60 percent of our freshmen come 
from the top third of their high school class. The staff of ISNU sees 
real improvement in its classes. We hope to graduate well-prepared 
teachers and not mediocre ones, such as were described this morning. 
One of the things we need in the field of education, and I emphasized 
this point last night in a talk in Springfield, is a better counseling sys- 
tem. We need counselors badly. ‘The Educational Policies Commission 
has pointed this out, the Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School has emphasized this, and people like Dr. Folsom and Dr. Conant 
have strongly urged this. In fact, one of Dr. Conant’s main points in 
his talk in Springfield last May was that every school board should see 
to it that they place in their budget money for adequate counselors. 
Counseling is important, among other things, in order to channel 
young people the right way; and while teachers and principals are 
trying to do this, they can’t do it and do everything else they have to 
do. A teacher with twenty, thirty, or forty youngsters in grade school 
or high school, where some of them have abilities all the way from 
three or four grades below their class to three or four above; different 
heights, different interests, different weights, different reading abilities, 
different I.Q.’s, etc., has enough trouble just trying to take care of the 
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ycungsters in her class without giving them special attention. Trying 
to help the talented or the gifted or trying to counsel them so that 
they will get into the right subject, takes a good deal of time as well as 
training. 

Now, of course, 1 do as you do, when we have to sit down and 
go over our budget and see how best to use the money available; we 
are much more prone to try to add teachers in the content subjects so 
that we won’t have as many students in a class. ‘he counselor’s posi- 
tion again is postponed. | think one of the things that we must do is 
to try to sell the people on the need for adequate counseling and the 
need for additional money for education to have such counseling. As I 
have mentioned on two occasions recently, | decided to compare 
monies spent on education with those spent on tobacco, alcohol, gas 
and oil just for driving a car. 1 am not here to argue for or against 
these. I am merely trying to emphasize how little we spend, relatively, 
on the education of our future citizens. The last year for which I have 
all the figures is 1956. Fifteen billion dollars was spent for tobacco 
and alcohol. | thought this ainount was in error until I checked in the 
World’s Almanac, and found that it was fifteen billion dollars spent for 
cigars, cigarettes, tobacco and alcohol. ‘Twenty-seven billion was spent 
for gas and oil, just for running automobiles. Now, let’s contrast this 
expenditure of forty-two billion— it is not a comparison, it is a contrast 

-to the fifteen billion dollars spent on educational institutions, public 
and private, from kindergarten through college. In other words, only 
thirty-seven percent of all the money spent on the items mentioned 
above goes to education and yet we object when our taxes are raised 
a few cents on the dollar. We have no objection to going out and buy- 
ing the tobacco, or the alcohol, or the gas, or the oil, and we all do it; 
but we object to increasing the amount we spend for education. | 
think it’s tragic that people think they are sacrificing when taxes are 
increased. They're not sacrificing. If we want a democracy, people 
have the responsibility to pay for it, and this isn’t too expensive; it is 
not a sacrifice; it is a privilege. 

We have to have teachers and qualified teachers. We have to have 
buildings and we have to have counselors and adiministrators. I think 
that I would like to close by saying, unfortunately A MEDIOCRE 
TEACHER BEGETS MEDIOCRITY AND ONE CAN’T AFFORD 
MEDIOCRITY IN A DEMOCRACY. 


I could think up a very flowery introduction for the next speaker, 
but you were all here this morning and heard Dean Larsen’s introduc- 
tion of him. | think, particularly after his challenging speech, there 
is no reason to re-introduce him. I will just say to you, Lindley, I 
would like to have you meet some imighty fine people. We will be 
happy to hear from you again-—-Dean Lindley Stiles. 
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BEFORE WE GO HOME 


Dean Linptey J. STILES 


School of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Bob, I wish you had talked longer because it’s a thrill for me to 
hear a man of your commitments talk about teacher education. I can 
take pride along with the rest of you that Bob Bone has come to serve 
as President of this great institution because leadership from men like 
him will make the difference in terms of the quality we are able to 
develop for teachers for our schools. You are going to see all these 
reports which I have read. They are good. I visited four out of the 
five sessions this morning and was stimulated in each. I would be 
tempted to summarize the report for each but I am aware that you 
can read as well as I can, so I am going to underscore what seem to 
me to be the highlights of the day in three stories. 


We are agreed, it seems to me, that it is important to work to- 
gether cooperatively to develop quality teachers. The story is about a 
youngster in a restaurant with his parents. The waitress had taken the 
order from the adults and turned to him to say, “Now, my little man, 
what will you have?” He said, “I'll have a hot dog and a coke.” His 
mother hastily said, “Oh, no, you won't. You’ll have mashed potatoes, 
roast beef, gravy, and milk.” The waitress apparently didn’t hear 
the mother because she said, “Will you have mustard or catsup on 
your hot dog?” When he said catsup, she turned and was heard to 
say as she went to the kitchen, “One hot dog with catsup and a coke.” 
The silence that hovered over that table was broken as the little boy 
looked up into the face of his mother and said, “You know what? She 
thinks I’m real.” I believe that we are agreed here today that the 
task of developing quality teachers is a real one—one worth our com- 
plete attention. | was impressed not only that our President spoke 
about the importance of guidance, but this emphasis ran through 
several of the reports. It was touched upon specifically by the one 
group assigned to deal with this subject. This group emphasized the 
point that guidance training and orientation is needed for every 
teacher. Of course emphasis on guidance we know to be very impor- 
tant. We will either make the students do what the adults, some of the 
“smarter adults” (I put that in quotation marks), really think they 
ought to do and thus we will abandon our way of life and adopt an 
authoritarian approach to education or else we will give more atten- 
tion to guidance. There was a young farmer lad in Wisconsin walking 
along with his girl one evening. He was leading a lamb and carrying a 
pail. Under one arm he had a rooster and under the other a walking 
stick. She hesitated, stopped; then she said, “Abner, I fear a walk 
down that darkening lane because thou mightst try to kiss me.” He 
replied, “Oh, Mary, how could I try to kiss you with all this?” She 
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said, “Well, you might stick the stick in the ground and tie the lamb 
to it and put the rooster under the pail.” Yes, guidance is needed. 


Throughout the reports of the discussion groups there was em- 
phasis upon the need for experimentation that will test out ways in 
which closer relationships can be developed between the schools and 
the colleges which prepare teachers. It was suggested that the labora- 
tories which our schools provide should be used more heavily for 
student teaching and that we should devise ways to make sure that 
student teaching is better supervised in those laboratories. The need 
for the work of the schools to be better coordinated with the work of 
the institution was stressed. Emphasis was given also to importance of 
meshing the fifth-year programs so that those of you who pay teachers 
to study at this level will pay them to study that which will help 
them to improve the most. I had a guilty feeling this morning when I 
pointed out how many people come to take courses which they have 
already had just because they get paid for it. I think there is some 
awareness being developed regarding such malpractices. If you can’t 
tell, however, which teacher is good—and pay them all the same— 
consequently you probably can’t tell which courses are best for each 
individual teacher; you pay them all the same for any credit. You can’t 
tell which degrees are good either, so you pay them all the same 
regardless of whether the degree program makes them better teachers. 
This kind of reasoning gets ludicrous and ridiculous pretty soon, 
doesn’t it? Well, I was embarrassed about my own sharpness on this 
point, but I heard in one group, in the few minutes that I was there, 
a testimony about education courses that really made me flinch be- 
cause actually I had taught some such courses right here in Illinois. 
I didn’t remember whether the person making the testimony had been 
in any of my classes at the University of Illinois or not, but he might 
have been. The point is, we seem to have things so structured that the 
teachers don’t have much choice of courses. The point was made that 
courses in the subject fields ought to be made as readily available to 
teachers as are the courses in education. Believe you me, Bob, this is 
going to be the test of the pudding when those who have been whoop- 
ing it up to get teachers to take academic courses have to face the 
circuit riding job of teaching such courses in extension programs the 
way the professors of education have been doing in years gone by. 
At Wisconsin, I am telling our professors of education to stay home 
and do research, to let some of these other people—subject matter 
specialists—be the missionaries for a while. I want you to tell me when 
a certain man whose name begins with “B” starts teaching extension 
courses in Illinois because I'll then really believe that he is sincere in 
wanting to get you people in the field with the content courses he 
has to teach you. 


A final point is that emphasis must be given to the importance of 
experimentation designed to give us more knowledge on which to base 
quality programs. Here is the story. 
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It’s about a westerner who was telling some people from the east 
about an experience he had had hunting a bear. He told how he had 
tracked the animal all day long and finally had him cornered in a 
great box canyon. He knew the bear couldn’t get out the other end, 
but he was confronted with the problem that the bear was hiding from 
him behind a large pine tree. Each time he slipped around one side 
to take a shot, the bear would move the other way. So he decided to 
ricochet a shot off of the stone wall in such a fashion that it might 
hit the bear as he crouched behind the tree. “I remembered,” he said, 
“the bore of my rifle, and I calculated the speed of the wind, tried to 
estimate what would happen when the lead bullet smashed against 
that stone wall and glanced toward the bear. I put those calculations 
together and pulled up my trusty rifle and fired.” One of the members 
of the audience said, “Did you get the bear?” He said, “No, I missed 
that dern canyon wall.” 

We are in pretty much agreement, I think, that unless we make 
a good heavy investment in educational research, in institutions such as 
this, your state university, your state department of public instruction, 
and in the local school systems, we won’t have anything on which to 
bank in efforts to develop quality programs of teacher education. 

It’s been real fun for me to be with you. I take home a wonderful 
impression of my neighbors and friends in Illinois. 
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